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haustecl, and "rock phosphate" is not very abundant except in the
Rockies (Idaho, Montana, Utah) and in Florida and Tennessee.
Tunis and the U.S.S.R. produce amounts comparable with those of the
United States. Canada has somewhat similar phosphate supplies near
Banff.
Another valuable source is the mineral apatite, which is found in
small quantities in many granites. This has been mined in a small way
in Ontario; but it is possible that extensive areas of "apatite syenite"
may be found in our Shield, since it is now being exploited on a
grand scale in somewhat similar rocks in the Kola district of northern
Russia. I lay stress on this question of our fertilizer supplies, since it
is much easier to fertilize well-watered poor soils with a few hundred
pounds of fertilizer per acre, than to supply the plant needs of an
acre of desert soil, however fertile, which requires about 1,800 tons of
water to give the equivalent of fifteen inches of rain.
One of the chief functions of the geographer, as I have mentioned
earlier, is to forecast where settlement will be profitable; and especially
to indicate the order in which new lands should be occupied. For
instance, in Australia, it seemed obvious to me that it was foolish to
settle the poorly endowed agricultural land of the tropics, as long as
there was much similar poor land available in the temperate areas.
The tropical areas must wait. So also in Canada I do not want to see
a settler in my hypothetical "potato lands," until the vast areas of
better second- and third-rate land to the south are exploited.
I have published several maps which stress the order in which the
empty lands of Canada should be occupied, and one of these is re-
produced as Fig. 94. It is taken from a small brochure entitled "Canada's
Role in Geopolitics/*2 I cannot do better than quote from this booklet.
The fringe-like character of the Canadian population is well brought
out in Fig. 94. Here we see a line labelled 2, 2, 2, 2, 2; this is the
isopleth of two people per square mile; and it bounds on the north all
the important population of the Dominion. The three densest areas
are, of course, around Montreal, Toronto and Windsor, where consider-
able districts contain more than forty-five persons to the square mile.
These are not, however, specially designated on the map. The largest
area of fair population is the newly-settled prairie region. Here the
extensive supplies of Alberta coal will, in all probability, produce the
^Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1942.